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Michigan’s Veterans Village has 78 portable homes for married students 
(story on p. 95). At left, interior which a former air-force lieutenant 
finds nice to come home to. 
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The Wayfarer 


recall from old wavtaring davs how the 
big tobacco compamies agreed that ten million 
would make American women smoke. This 
being “the managerial age.” it did and billows 
of smoke rise trom teminine nostrils to pro 


vide a sweet savor betore the ad-man’s throne. 


B Now heat is on the men. in a concerted 
drive to evince from them the sweet savor ot 
perfumes. The slogans are nothing like so 
naive as the traditional ad which ran, “It vou 
don’t use our soaps, use our perfumes!” 
Rather, we find that men bv using the new 
smells, take on a “tangy, tresh he-man. at- 
mosphere.” “masculine, correct.” “like rugged 
heather on the hills’—‘one drop on your 
handkerchiet—a new zest to vour person.” 

It has been a Verv Smelly Christmas. for 
thousands of men, many ot them overseas, 
who have never before had a delectable odor 
of any kind. But there is no use complaining: 
the ad-men have decreed that henceforth men 
shall feel olfactorily naked unless they carry a 
coal-tar based aroma of masculinity. 


B A completely unaromatic Belgian student, 
Gaston Vandermeersche, has been doing a 
crand job for the World Student Service Fund 
various campuses. His gallic English after 
two months here, his unobtrusive army uni- 
form, his great patience and remarkable adap- 
tability in dealing with over-privileged Amer- 
ica—all put us in his debt. He knows the 
places, and the individual students, to present 
vividly as recipients of that all too meager 
aid our student Christians are providing in 


Europe. 


B The needlessness ot pcacctime conscription 
continues to be documented as Fisenhower 
declares there is “‘no likelihood” of war with 
Russia—which would be the only possible 
reason for our leading the world in a race 
of regimentation for youth. Has Washington 
really a will for world peace? Conscription 
would flaunt a flat “No” to the world, and 
sabotage UNO “quota” armies as well. 


After a teen-agers’ “big party” one young 
man related at home that he had won second 
prize—the privilege of kissing the hostess. 
“And what was the first prize?’’ mother 
asked. “First prize? Oh, it was a quarter .. .”’ 
B There's an old saving, “Every man is 
which explains why 


Napoleon to his dog” 
there are so many dogs, Aldous Huxley adds. 
I exulted in Gerald Heard’s tracing, in The 
Code of Christ, the evolution of dog from 


fangey predatory animal. Now we're told 


that 400-odd War dogs have had to be dis- 
posed of because, harmless when inducted, 
they became with Army training, incorrigible 
man-killers. Strange necessity, that only by 
human training is the bland result of evolu- 
tion turned again to blood-lust. 


B The best months for a WSSF drive are 
October and February, they say. Is the World 
Student Service Fund reaching your campus 
this school year? It may be your own per- 


sonal responsibility, now, 


B An old book I've found pleas for “a 
portable and verifiable religion.” As we set 
down our baggage in a new year, I pray that 
both these virtues may distinguish your faith 
in Our Lord. 


—J.O.N. 


Who Wrote It 


A. Burns Chalmers is leading a group stud) 
of the place of religion at Smith College, 
where he is Professor of Religion and Reli- 
gious Director. We are glad to publish the 
lines by Freshman Eleanor Swain, who writes, 
we think, with rare sensitivity and religious 
feeling. William H. Hudnut, Jr., is ver- 
satile Princeton College alumnus, now First 
Presbyterian pastor in Springfield, Ill. Ralph 
Douglas Hyslop still finds time to chair the 
Committee on Religion in Higher Education 
of the United Student Christian Council. J. A. 
Swisher is an obliging research associate of 
the Iowa State Historical Society—impressed 
when religion makes history at the U of I. 
Ed. Murrow is an SCM alumnus. Visser ‘t 
Hooft treks the world as Exccutive Secretary 
of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. The piece by Thomas K. 
Finletter we plucked from a great wealth of 
good reasoning in an acdress given to the 
Nation forum last month: he 1s a noted law- 
yer and author. Theodore M. Sanders is an 
able proponent of the case for socialized medi- 
cine; he is a noted physician and a member 
of the Executive Committee of The Physicians 
Forum Inc., which is making a meticulous 
study of medical care. William Lindsay Young 
formerly head of Park College in Missouri, now 
serves the midwest area of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews from Chicago. 
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Balance Sheet on the Postwar Campus— 


We deplore— 


Our failure to recognize central place of 


religion. 


See pages /6 and 80 


Fraternity snobbishness. 


See page 80 


Campus housing pinch. 


page 


Hunger and hate in the world. 


See page /9 


Forces fighting needed social legislation. 


See page 


Discrimination against minorities. 


See page 94 


Ineptness in atomic age. 


See pages 86 and 87 


We exult in— 


The opportunity of the WSCF Day of 


Prayer. 


See pages 84 


Interfaith religious teaching. 


See page 8] 


New goals of idealism. 


See page 78 


Campus housing measures. 


See page 95 


The New USCC Constitution. 
See page 93 


A practical idea of defense. 


ee page 92 


Students opposing discrimination. 


See page 94 
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Put Religion Where Belongs 


Religion belongs at the center of the college, and | 
students and faculty have today a rare chance. 
to shape the future of education: the first essen. 
tial is that they care. 


by A. BURNS CHALMERS 


yEARS Aco Professor Whitehead 
said: “Mankind is in one ot its rare 
moods of shitting its outlook.” This 
mood has continued and is even more 
true today. It constitutes one mayor 
reason why the contention that colleges 
should give a larger place to religion 
in the postwar years is emphatically 
true. If we are in the process of shifting 
our outlook we do not dare do less than 
give religion a larger chance to affect 
thought and motivate action. Says 
Stewart Cole in his Liberal Education 
in. a Democracy: “The subject of re- 
ligion may be as indigenous to the edu- 
cational process as science, art or de- 
mocracy on any college campus in 
America. Is not the time ripe to give 
this supreme human enlistment central 
place in education, as in life?” 

What has happened is that so-called 
Christian nations have not taken the 
Christian faith seriously. Actually the 
democratic liberal faith, the Marxist 
faith or fascism has supplanted the 
Christian faith. But these three sub- 
stitutes, as Reinhold Niebuhr has point- 
ed out, have now conclusively failed. 
All of them erred in assuming that the 
process of history has within itself a 
redemptive quality. The atomic bomb 
as a hazard to, rather than a guarantee 
of, world peace is a perfect symbol of 
the failure of even the democratic state 
to develop an adequate faith by which 


to live. 
1. Study Christianity Afresh 


In this situation lies the opportunity 
of Christianity. But to meet this oppor- 
tunity the Christian faith must be 
freshly studied in ways that are intelli- 
gent and intelligible. Provision for such 
study is essential. I have already stated 
that we do not dare leave out religion; 
we cannot afford to give religion less 


Campus Cross-Roads 
(Purdue University 
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than a major place in the colleges of the 
postwar years. But, further, no student 
will be educated who does not know, 
through adequate study and interpre- 
tation, the part religion has played in 
our past. He would through such study 
have a basis on which to evaluate its 
present future The 
Harvard Report on Education, it seems 
to me, accurately estimates the situation 


relevance. 


when it compares western culture to a 
lake fed by the streams of Hellenism, 
Christianity, science and democracy. 
And it proposes that a course “based 
upon the study of these contributions 
might offer an extremely valuable way 
of considering the conceptions of a life 
of reason, the principle of an ordered 
and intelligible world, the ideas of 
faith, of a personal God, of the abso- 
lute value of the human individual, the 


method of observation and experiment, 
and the conception of empirical laws | 
as well as the doctrines of equality and | 
of the brotherhood of man.” The qual. 
ity and comprehensiveness ot the 
thought about religion which a colleg 
provides is quite fundamental. Inade. 
quacy at this point can never be mac} 
up in other ways. Biblical, historical,| 
and philosophical approaches must all 
be soundly studied by those who would | 
know the real dimensions of religion | 
and who seek a significant basis for 
integrating the college experience. 


2. Faculty and Students Must Care| 


We must also see to it that some at 
tention is given to the place which 
personality plays in the teaching) pro 
cess. Phillips Brooks defined 
preaching as “truth through personal 
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‘ty’ and this certainly has some appli- 
cation to good teaching. The Harvard 
Report insists that education be con- 
cerned with the whole man and the 
good man. “It has been wisely said that 


education aims at the good man, the 
good citizen, and the useful man. By 
a good man is meant one who possesses 
an inner integration, poise, and firm- 
ness, Which in the long run come from 
an adequate philosophy ot lite.” Now, 
if it is the direct and uncompromising 
aim ot education to produce the good 
man it is apparent that teaching must 
be done by those who in that sense are 
good men. Such a consideration is 
plainly related to the actual compe- 
tence of a teacher. 

And students who are concerned 
about the future of religion in higher 
education can help shape that future 
as they “reason together” with fellow 
students, with faculty and administra- 
tion. Fresh insights may be gained in 
reading and discussing the excellent 
Hazen pamphlets.’ Attention to  post- 
war planning committee work, and 
arranging faculty consultative groups 
with well-informed leaders, are very 
important. 


3. Worship in the Beauty of Holiness 

When it comes to equipment which 
will be needed for religion in the post- 
war college, a variety of needs will be 
stated and opinions expressed. Certain- 
ly, of central importance is a chapel. 
Every effort should be made to have 
a place appropriate tor the worship of 
God. The fact that God can be wor- 
shiped in buildings devoid of beauty 
and inspiration is no reason why we 
should be with second-rate 
chapels or no chapel at all. In the last 


satishied 


hve years it has been my privilege to 
serve twice as a Quaker relief worker 
in Europe. In the course of my work 
[ have been in services held in intern- 
ment camps which have been very real 
and very moving. I have met with stu- 
dents in battered, drafty old huts. In 
spite of all handicaps much that is 
memorable and full of meaning takes 
place there. But I come out of these 
experiences feeling that we should not 
be content with drab make-shifts, but 
that the whole enterprise of worship 
should be housed in a way that repre- 


The most recent of the Hazen series ts 
Clarence P. Shedd’s Proposals for Religion in 
Postwar Higher Education. 106. 
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THE SEEKER 


Why do | thrill when the sun sets flaming? 
Why do | thrill when the morning sings? 

Why do the stars shining cold in the dark 
Light my whole being with glowing sparks? 


Why are there times when my soul sings in rapture? 
Why are there moments when all is empty? 

Why do the mists of melancholy fail? 

Why do the soul-storms thunder in me? 


Why seem some people to know not these beauties? 
Why do some hide from the warmth they bring? 
Why are there friends you can know in silence, 

And why are there those whose true hearts never sing? 


What is justice and how is it made? 

Does man turn its wheels, or an unknown hand? 
How can the clutches of circumstance yield 

To the freedom He promised the Christian man? 


How can | understand my own human frailty? 
How can | know all people as brothers? 

How can | know all joys and all sorrows 

As those of my own when they’re those of others? 


And when | have found the secret of living— 
The faith, the hope, and the love that bear it, 
How can | say that | know the secret? 

How can | say it, how can | share it? 


How can | share it with those who don’t want it? 
Yet how can | stand by and watch them ignore it? 
Can | see life shrunk by just one who can’t find it? 
How ra | say it—How can | share it? 


ELEANOR SWAIN 
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sents the best we can do to provide 
worthily for what is of ultimate worth. 
Ideally, too, there should be around 
the chapel a center for the religious life 
of the college. This center might in- 
clude conference rooms sufficiently pro- 
tected from noise, and available for un- 
interrupted periods, for the kinds of 
discussion groups in which much of the 
most effective present-day religious 
work is carried on. A little chapel, mu- 
sic room, a special library of religious 
classics, and offices would also be of 
great value. 

Issuing from such a physical and 
spiritual rallying point in a college 
would be a deeply based fellowship of 
students and of students and _ faculty 
which would result in responsible so- 
cial action. Inter-race and_ interfaith 
solidarity must be sought. 


It may well be that colleges will not 
give a larger place to religion in the 
postwar years unless thoughtful, con- 
cerned students show that they care 
and care deeply about religion in their 
college experience. Students are often 
ahead of faculty, administration and 
trustees in their awareness of the cen- 
trality of religion in life. But they must 
let their convictions be known. Other- 
wise the future course of education may 
be half-hearted and weak at the point 
where it most needs to be strong. The 
future calls for sensitive, informed in- 
dividuals and courageous groups. Com- 
ing from our colleges there must be 
those who have the capacity to care 
about the matters, 
those who take seriously the words of 
Baron Von Hugel: “Caring is the Chris- 
tian thing, caring is all that matters.” 


really important 
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Ends and Beginnings 


What’s the use of “a good resolution,” a high goal, 
a Christlike perspective in life—even in January? 


by WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR. 


in college and out, one 
sees the tragedy ot the brilliant begin. 
ning, the person who, tull of enthusi- 


asm and= skill. starts out to make 
a real contribution, only to end in 
failure because his lite lacks inner 


strength and the power to endure. In 
the words ot Ecclesiastes: “Better 1s the 
end ot a thing than its beginning.” 


Want to make your life count? 

The wise person tries to see his life 
as a whole, and to choose what will be 
sound in the long run, what he will 
not have to regret or apologize tor, or 
be able to attain too quickly and easily. 
This long look is needed to validate any 
good beginning. These days cry aloud 
tor the kind ot character that perse- 
veres unto the end, holding fast to the 
eternal verities no matter what hap- 
pens to you as an individual. It sutfer- 
ing be your lot, greet it with a cheer; it 
vigorous lite be yours, use it to the full 
tor Christ! Your lite counts when it 
points. points to something beyond it- 
self, greater and better and higher than 
itself. 

But the end is better onl¥ when 
growth accompanies the process. The 
end ot physical things is not better than 
their beginning because there is no 
spiritual development involved, and 
they inevitably deteriorate: the car finds 
its sure way to the junk heap; the 
hand of time leans with relentless pres- 
sure on the finest buildings; as we grow 
older even our bodies lose that first fine 
carele&s rapture of youth. In the phys- 
ical realm it does seem true that begin- 
nings are better than endings. 

In the spiritual realm there is a 
strange difference. There is no limit to 
the values that a beautiful home may 
develop, for as two people who love 
each other more than anyone else in 
the world grow ever closer together 
and walk down the long corridor ot 
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the years with increasing love and re- 
spect, their family life broadens in its 
influence and deepens in richness and 
power. Likewise, there is no limit to 
the values that the human tamily may 
develop. Its present difficulties need not 
breed despair, despite the hate and 
bitterness and disillusion on every side. 
Lite will not always be thus, and as 
men endure and hold fast to what they 
know is right, they will triumph in the 
end, for the values created by love 
never disappear, and for the Christian 
death 7s swallowed up in victory. That 
is our faith, and that is the only assur- 
ance in times like these. 

Look at that lonely table in an upper 
room so many years ago in Palestine, 
with eleven depressed men gathered 
around it and One who was washing 
their feet. Here, apparently, was an 
inglorious ending. But values which 
love and a passion for truth had cre- 
ated in and through that Life have 
changed the face of the earth and will 
yet redeem mankind. The cross, like 
so many apparent endings, was not an 
end at all but a new beginning, a gate- 
way to larger life. The end of a matter 
is vastly more important than its begin- 
ning if there has been true growth along 
the way. 


Try beginning at the end 
Further, the best way to gain perspec- 
tive is probably to decide on our pur- 
pose before we make our plans. Take 
a long look at life! Where do you want 
to be ten, twenty, thirty years from 
now? What do you want to be, what 
do you want to remember, how do you 
want to be thinking, then? Lite is too 
complicated for the human mind to 
grasp all its possibilities, so start at the 
end; begin where you want to be when 
you have finished; cultivate the Chris- 
tian simplification of life in terms of 
high purpose; see yourself in the per- 


spective of the years, in the light of 
God’s eternity, and live so that yoy 


can some day honestly say with Paul, | 


“T have finished the course, I have kept 
the faith.” 


Here is a local Christian association: | 


start at the end! What do you want 
the Christian group of which you are 
a part to be, what do you want it to 
accomplish, what do you want it to 
stand for? Are you helping it to avoid 
mediocrity, to become the tremendous 
force for righteousness, for plain living 
and high thinking on your campus 
that it should be? Unless it grows it 
has already begun to die. When the 
members of such a group are plainly 
aware of its purpose and think con. 
structively in terms of its goal, seeing 
beyond its limits to their part of the 
world-wide Christian enterprise, that 
group will generate spiritual power. 
And here are you, a person to live 
with, a character to create, a God. 
given life to develop; wherever you are 
today, start at the end! Place yourself 
in true perspective, gain God's point 
of view, and look at your life ahead in 
terms of His purpose for you. Start at 
the end and then work back. People are 
like vines, they never grow as they 


should until they have found some? 


thing worth while around which to 
climb and toward which to aspire. 


Every man needs an integrating pur 
pose; no one really knows the meaning | 


of life until he has faced the fact of 
death, and discovered something to 
live for that transcends the physical. 


None of us knows precisely how his’ 
life will turn out, but each of us can) 


choose a cause, each of us can build? 


his life around something great that 


will invest it with meaning and beauty.’ 


Better, far better, is the end of a lite’ 
than its beginning if along the way 4 


man keeps Christ in plain sight and 
lives according to God’s will. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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"Spires pointing skyward, 
Insistent silent fingers... 


VIEW AT THE THRESHOLD 


If Janus, the two-way-facing god of 
this new month, can see better days 
ahead for a seething world, we'd like 
to borrow his binoculars. This winter 
is like some eerie chapter from an 
apocaly pse. 

Millions starving under the ‘Mor- 


rest of Europe cynical, numb, home- 


ganthau peace” in Germany. . 


less, hungry. .. . Palestine and the Near 
East in turmoil of race and imperial- 
ism. . . - Russia hesitant, suspicious, 
tough. India and southeast Asia 
in revolt against white domination. . . . 
China tragically split. . . . Japan and 
the islands dazed, enervated. . . . Latin 
America with 
cabals and savagery. . 
tion wrenched with strikes, pressures of 


seething strong-man 


.. Our own na- 


pride, arrogance, pity, and war-born 
ruthlessness; the Christmas just gone, 
one of lavish spending, waste, slap- 
happy friendliness. Over all this 
the stupendous and growing threat of 
atomic doomsday. 


NOT A TSA TSA ACTION 


What did the prophet Amos mean 
when he said, “The prudent shall keep 
silent in that day, for it is an evil day”? 
Possibly he meant that the world may 
get so discouraging that there’s no time 
for words, only for action. 

Have you gone into action? Have 
you personally gathered up soap, cloth- 
ing, and canned-goods to send straight 
off to students in Europe through the 
World Student Service Fund? Have 
you written Washington demanding 
turther power for the United Nations 
Organization (and no veto by the 
Executive Council)? Have you be- 
surred yourself against peacetime con- 
scription, the towering threat to both 
international amity and American free- 
dom? 

Most of all: Have you, as this new 


JA UARY, 1946 


4° 


Slender spire; ermine splendor. 


year has begun, prayed with all your 
heart that this student generation may 
be worthy of its day, and that God's 
will may become real in our midst? 
The “prudent” in 1946 are those who 
save their tsk tsks, and dedicate them- 
selves to work for a deliverance from 
the tragedy of man-without-God. 


COLLEGE IN 2, 3, OR 4? 


Wilson 
that those who propose a college de- 


Once Woodrow shrugged 
gree for two years’ work “obviously 
have never seen a sophomore.” Now 
his successor at Princeton, President 
Dodds, again defends the 4-year course 
after a decisive trial of “acceleration.” 

Dr. Dodds points out that vacations 
are essential tor faculty minds, student 
pocketbooks, and perspective. He wish- 
es high schools could send all students 
up at 17, to graduate from college at 


“Hence make clear the path, 


Briar-torn the band 


21. But particularly does he insist 


with many another educator—that 
junior and senior years must be ma- 
ture, student-sought learning on a level 
different from that of the first two 
years. 

This collides with the 3-year college 
suggestion by Dean Thompson of Vas- 
sar, noted here several months ago. 
We hope tull discussion will be given 
the whole matter in these days of re- 


adjustment to tradition and need. 


PICTURE BECOMES CLEARER 


Sleek refrigerators and cars, elec- 
tronic gadgets, plastics, super-nylons 
all, true to glamor-ads, are gushing into 
everyday life as promised. In this glam- 
orized postwar world, what has cam- 
pus lite, gradually unveiled, turned out 
to be? 

Our cover gives a first glimpse: less 
stately mansions and more conjugal 
bliss! Beyond that, college in compari- 
son with its prewar status, is really just 
“more of the same.” We are getting 
back to big numbers. We find very 
tew distraught veterans, and very many 
who are taking the lead in every cam- 
pus activity, bringing maturity and 
aggressiveness. The length of college, 
vocational-vs-arts training, fraternities, 
“quotas” for minorities—all are under 
warm discussion. 


Christianity on campus, postwar? 
It has the best opportunity it has had 
tor decades, to give direction and spir- 
itual reality. It is united as never be- 
tore, in the United Student Christian 
Council. It is more world-minded than 
ever before, via a strong Student Vol- 
unteer Movement and a strong World 
Student Service Fund. It is deeper than 
for decades, sober amid world prob- 
lems, humble and questing in personal 
faith, speaking more of Christ, pray- 
ing more. It can be “the conscience” of 
student life in America. 
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Exploration for a Crusade 


by RALPH DOUGLAS HYSLOP 


What's the intent of that new group 
of students and staff who are to study 
the place of religion in colleges? Its 
chairman says: 


Our Committee on Religion in High- 
er Education sets out to discover, for 
the United Student Christian Council, 
how much religion there is in college, 
what -kind it is and why it’s not more 
effective and important. We are just 
beginning. How shall we proceed? 

We might gather college catalogues 
and discover how many religion courses 
are taught, how many take them, what 
courses are required and why. Surveys 
like that doubtless have been made, and 
we might acquire a certain kind of 
wisdom by studying them. 

A better idea may be to find what 
top professors in various fields know 
about religious history, philosophy and 
ethics. These are the men and women 


—scientists, economists, historians, 
teachers of government—who pro- 
foundly influence student thinking. 


What, too, do students know about 
these same matters? It would be quite 
a task to survey students everywhere, 
but the information would be invalu- 
able. 

Here is a possible result of such re- 
search. Suppose we discover some col- 
lege where both outstanding professors 
and students really know about the pro- 
found influences of religious ideas and 
events upon Western culture. Suppose 
further, (we can dream, can't we?), 
that teachers and students there have 
not only such knowledge but excite- 
ment that in 
these facts may be the clue to saving 
our civilization. The Committee on 
Religion in Higher Education can more 
than justify its existence if it finds such 


about it, a_ realization 


a college (or colleges) and announces 
the good news constructively. 
This 


that we aren't interested in crowding 


means—for the Committee— 
a few more courses into a curriculum 
already over-loaded—like 
more passengers into a bus when no 
one, not even the driver—has any idea 
where it is headed. We want rather to 


£0 


jamming 


discover how religion can give both 
direction and power to the whole pro- 
cess of higher education. 

Our effort is timely, for we are not 
required, I believe, to explain in de- 
tail why we think that science or prag- 
matism or plain opportunism is not 
sufhcient: the atomic bomb has elimi- 
nated all such discussion. We have long 
talked about crisis, but now we really 
face one. Higher education in America 
is important, influencing everything 
that takes place in this nation and the 
world. Our strategy begins on the cam- 
pus, in fresh, creative experiences which 


demonstrate Paul’s injunction, “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
minds.” 

After our tour of discovery, our next 
duty is to become evangelists for that 
kind of education. We must be willing 
and eager to put all our resources be. 
hind groups seeking significant change: 
not those tinkering with the educational 
system, or shifting its component parts 
around, calling that “reconstruction.” 
We are looking for Christian strategists 
who right now seek to transform high. 
er education wholly, giving it a new 
goal and a new purpose. 

Do you know colleges where that 
goes on? If you do, let us know! 

If you care to answer Dr. Hyslop’s invitation, 
the Editors will gladly forward your letter. 


and possibly to publish the latter, if you were 
to send us a copy of it.—ED. 


A Christian View of Fraternities 


(From the New York Times Magazine) 


E. B. WHITE, “New Yorker” col- 
umnist: 

Clubs, traternities, nations—these are 
the beloved barriers in the way of a 
workable these will have to 
surrender some of their rights and some 
of their ribs. A “fraternity” is the ant- 
thesis of fraternity. The first (that is, 
the order or organization) is predicated 
on the idea of exclusion; the second 
(that is, the abstract thing) is based 
on a feeling of total equality. Anyone 
who remembers back to his fraternity 


world: 


days at college recalls the enthusiasts 
in his group, the rabid members, both 
old and young, who were obsessed 
with the mystical charm of member- 
ship in their particular order. They 
were usually men who were incapable 
of genuine brotherhood or at least un- 
aware of its implications. Fraternity 
begins when the exclusion formula is 
found to be distasteful. The effect of 
any organization of a social and 
brotherly nature is to strengthen rather 
than to diminish the lines which di- 
vide people into classes; the effect of 
states and nations is the same, and 
eventually these lines will have to be 


softened; these powers will have to be 
generalized. It is written on the wall 
that this is so. I’m not inventing it, Ini 
‘Just copying it off the wall. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN (Information, 
Please” maestro) comments on this: 


It is my contention that this is orig: 
inal reflection. It goes back to an origi- 
nal abstract idea accepted by mankind 
when mankind is thinking rationally— 
the idea of fraternity. It demonstrates 
that college fraternities represent the 
opposite of this idea. The “practical! 
proof, if you must have one, of the 
soundness of the reasoning is that this 
paragraph is quoted as one of the bask 
arguments in the recent program of 
educational reorganization drawn up by 
a committee of Amherst College teach: 
ers. | The Board of Trustees at Amherst 
has since voted to retain the fraternities 
—rpD.| The plain tact of the matter 1 
that, if all college men could think. 
the mere attentive reading by them ot 
Mr. White’s half-dozen sentences would 
result in the immediate abolition of al 
fraternities, which in turn would be 4 
radical step away from infantilism. 
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"You can’t teach religion at a state university” but— 


One University Did 


by |. A. SWISHER 


A COMMITTEE WAS appointed by the 
President of the State University of 
lowa (lowa City) to study the ques- 
tion of religious teaching on campus— 
especially with reference to the age-old 
constitutional and statutory limitations. 

There was a will to do something 
about teaching religion at a state school. 
So there evolved, in 1924, a plan which, 
after careful consideration, was adopted 
by the Iowa State Board of Education. 
It became the constitution of a virile, 
cooperative, integrated School of Re- 
ligion. 

The first step was a meeting to 
bring together, as the plan provided, 
two representatives from each of the 
major religious groups of the state, and 


university representatives equal in 
number to’that total. 
Most apparent was the conviction 


that despite the various beliets there 
must be a unity of spirit if the co- 
operative plan was to emerge success- 
fully. Accordingly, the proposed plan 
was unanimously approved, and _ the 
group proceeded to perfect a permanent 
organization by the election of trustees 
to constitute the governing board of 
the School. Trustees thus selected were 
nine representatives of the churches and 
six of the university or state at large. 

Finance was a problem, for no tax 
or State money was available for such 
a project. It was decided that the sev- 
eral religious groups—Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and Protestants—should each 
support its own protessorship. Money 
for administration came from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. In 1927, the 
School was incorporated. Accredited 
interfaith religious teaching for state 
university students had seen the light 
in America! 

Faculty members, selected by church 
representatives and approved by the 
university, are concerned not only with 
academic teaching of religion, but with 
student religious life itself. The Roman 
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At a state school, cooperative effort does find 
a way to have religion intelligently taught. 


Catholic Father J. Ryan 
Beiser, is Chaplain for students of that 
group; the Jewish professor, Rabbi Gil- 
bert Klaperman, is adviser to the Hillel 
Foundation; the Protestant professor, 


protessor, 


Dr. David C. Shipley, is counselor to 
the Student Christian Council; while 
Director, Dr. M. 
Willard Lampe, holds responsibility to 


the administrative 


relate all the religious forces of the cam- 
pus. In addition to these, a faculty mem- 
ber, Dr. Marcus Bach, has the special 
duty, through radio and extension work, 
of keeping the School ot Religion in 
touch with the state at large, and ot co- 
ordinating its activities with these wider 
interests. They work together admir- 
ably, especially with the guidance ot 
Dr. Lampe who has been here trom 
the beginning. 

All of this means that the School of 
Religion at the University of Iowa pre- 
sents three characteristic features: 

First, it is an integral organic part of 
the university. It represents cooperation 
between the university and all the 
churches of the state that wish to par- 


ticipate in the program. Its trustees are 
selected by both university and church 
groups. Thus the program conforms to 
the doctrine of separation of church 
and state, yet is fostered in a measure 
by both. Administration is now paid 
tor by the university, but from the be- 
ginning, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish protessorships have been financed 
in full from other than state funds. 

Second, the School is inter-faith in 
character without sacrifice of individual 
loyalty: it administers to any and all 
taiths, and each is expected to express 
and retain its own beliets. 

Third, it is concerned not alone with 
the teaching of religion, but with the 
promotion of religious living on the 
campus. It declares that, “Unless a man 
is living religiously, he is not teaching 
religion.” 

Broad principles of high-grade teach- 
ing and loyal living, tor two decades, 
have brought the School growth in 
numbers and in influence. It has gone 
tar to demonstrate that “Where there is 
vision there 7s a way.” 


They work together at loWa State to influence Christian living. They are (usual order) : 
Dr. Marcus Bach, Rabbi Gilbert Klaperman, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, Reverend David C. 
Shipley, Father J. Ryan Beiser. 
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German 17-18 year-olds; had only 12 weeks’ military training. 


Eyes of the World — 


PEOPLES EVERYWHERE ARE WATCHING US 


EDWARD R. MURROW, CBS _ newscaster, 
speaking from Southampton, England: 

America, from the outside, seems to 
be so big, so strong. We're regarded 
abroad with a mixture of awe and ap- 
prehension. We have more of the 
world’s goods than anybody else, and 
we want more. We are, I think, the 
most generous people on earth. We 
have more information thrown at us; 
our papers and our radio carry material 
that is not to be found anywhere else 
in the world, and we're so well dressed 
and so full of vitamins; we are, in fact, 
“out of this world.” 

We still laugh. Most of us seem to 
believe that things will go on getting 
better. Our standard of living is the 
envy of the world. Millions otf people 
want to come to our country. And at 
the same time they're somewhat fright- 
ened of us. They know not what we 
shall do with this great strength. 


Americans with whom I recently 
sailed to Europe may not have been 
typical, maybe not a good cross-section, 
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not representative. But they were wor- 
ried. They had an uneasy feeling that 
their country was placed in a position 
where it had to lead. They were all 
coming to Europe, where many will 
starve this winter. The scientist knew 
that we couldn't keep the secret of the 
atomic bomb. The professors who were 
going to the conterence of the interna- 
tional labor office knew that we faced 
serious labor problems at home. The 
movie magnates had an uneasy feeling 
that maybe American pictures have not 


Next month we shall publish a letter ad- 
dressed to students of America by a French 
student, Jacques Soulier. According to our 
correspondent, America does not know clearly 
what she fought a war for, and does not know 
what to do with her great victory. We have 
sent copies of his letter out to a number of 
student groups, and hope to have several 
straightforward and thoughtful replies to pre- 
sent to you ajong with Mr. Soulier’s letter. 
—ED. 


been giving the rest of the world a true 
picture of our country. The reporters 
on board were hoping to do a better 
job than they’d done before. 

Peace is not to be achieved at 4 
single sitting. Only the rash and arro.- 
gant could have believed that the world 
would fall back into the old familiar 
pattern, or that peace is easier to make 
than war. I should think that ships wil] 
continue to cross the Atlantic tor many 
years, and maybe the people who sail 
in them will be uncertain, somewhat 


W. A. VISSER ‘T HOOFT, writing in the Aus. — 


tralian “Intercollegian” (our counterpart in 
the South Pacific) : : 


The fact that they have been able to 


discover, to exploit, and to organize an 
entire continent without the restraint 


of historical or teudal ties has con- | 

vinced the Americans that the free play 


of social forces ends by arranging every- 
thing. And they have not yet passed 


fearful, as we were. ; 
; 


through any crisis where the founda. 7 


tions of their system have been ques. 
tioned. The churches are beginning to 
emerge slowly from liberal optimism, 
but have not yet fully broken with the 
principles of bourgeois culture. So in 
the world of United 
States of America will be spokesman, 


tomorrow the 


and almost the only spokesman, of a 
capitalism more or less adapted to mod- 
ern needs. But its people will not sole. 
ly consider the world as a vast field to 
be exploited. Their idealism is not 
merely hypocrisy masking the worship 
of the dollar. It will be made manifest 
in many works of rescue and_ social 


betterment. 


Chinese student reads wal! newspaper 
daily. World news and USA reports 
figure largely in Chinese press. 
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Be Still aud Kuow... 


WE ARE SEEKERS OF THE TRUTH 


We are grateful for hours of freedom from our usual re- 
sponsibilities when we may take time to discover God's will 
for our own lives and for the life of the fellowship we represent. 
May our minds be constantly prepared for truth. May we be 
alert and receptive to new insights. May our critical faculties 
be quickened to evaluate new ideas. 


May our spirits be freed of prejudice and pettiness so that 
we may enter into an experience of unity with each other, with 
the Christian community around the world, and with God. 


As we gather, we are mindful that we are compassed about 
by a great cloud of witnesses. “Therefore let us also, seeing 
we are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, lay 
as.de every weight and the sin that doth so easily beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the Author and Perfector of our faith... .” 


We are students in the world, slowly, slowly sensing our 
solidarity with all seekers after truth. We must know the facts. 
We must be informed. In the laboratory, in the forum, in 
experience we practice democracy. We try again and again 
and again. We test new methods. We are students in the 
world. 


We are the Church—not Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians. 
We are the Church Universal, transcending differences, daring 
to proclaim “Thy will be done on earth.” This demands love. 
We cannot accept the status quo. We are the Church Uni- 
versal. 


We are children of God. We believe that persons are of 
greatest worth. This belief demands losing our life for the sake 
of finding it. It demands that we practice creative redemptive 
love. Nothing less will suffice. We know that physical force 
never wins spiritual victory. We are children of God. 


This is the victory that overcomes the world—even our faith. 
There are forces at work in the world seemingly too great for 
us to combat. There are forces which separate and divide, 
which erect barriers between nations, races, persons. There are 
also forces which are making for integration, for harmony and 
understanding. In which of these can we find reality and life? 
Have we come to see that we must accept the way of unity, 
of cooperation, or look forward to death itself? There is a 
reality at the heart of this universe which requires this choice 
of love and idealism. It is idealistic, dreaming, so men tell us. 
Perhaps it is only reality. Is there any other way? This is the 
victory that overcomes the world—even our faith. Do we be- 
lieve it? Dare we act upon it? 


Let us bow our heads in silent meditation: We, at this mo- 
ment, have the honor to belong to a generation whose lips are 
touched with fire... . The human race now passes through one 
of its great crises. New ideas, new issues... a new call for 
men to carry on the work of righteousness, of charity, of 
courage, of patience, and of loyalty . . . all these things have 
come and are daily coming to us.! 


New frontiers lift their rocky heights, 
New deserts stretch before our years; 
Renew in us, Almighty God, 

The spirit of the pioneers. 


O stout-hearted servants of God stand firm! He who beholds 
our struggles is not blind. He spies not out of a narrow win- 
dow, his omniscient eye see all peoples, lands and creatures. 
He will not overlook we who are struggling in his name. May 
God increase our faith! 


Not alone we conquer, 

Not alone we fall; 

In each loss or triumph 
Lose or triumph all. 

Bound by God’s far purpose 
In one living whole, 

Move we on together 

To the shining goal!” 


This reality that men of the world may call a dream, this com- 
munity, this fellowship, this brotherhood, what will you have to 
say about it? 


Will you say in that day and time when a new era becomes 
corrupt, that it is a myth? That it is an opiate, an escape 
from reality? Nay, you cannot say that! 


For it shall survive when your era becomes corrupt, and “falls 
because it deserves to fall.” 


And in the struggle to make men free, you will find us “Sharers 
in the Christian Community” in the front ranks. 


Thus shall we live on when men and nations have become mere 
symbols, to be found only in dust-covered tomes on university 
library shelves. 


Hungering and thirsting after life we come, asking questions 
too deep for words. Seeking truth and new insights, we come 
that direction and meaning for life shall be found. 


O God of Light and Truth, break in upon our darkness and our 
self-content. Open our minds that we may think thy thoughts, 
touch our hearts that we may love as thou dost love. May 
truth be infinitely more precious to us than the approval of 
the world. Let prejudice and selfishness depart from us, and 
the open-mindedness of Jesus have right of way. Amen.‘ 
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With World Students 


_.. in their problems: 


HOLLAND. Can the steadfast deep 
Christian faith afhrmed under Nazi im- 
perialism live with Dutch imperialism 
in Java? 

CHINA. Can dearly-bought insights of 
Christian students from these past years 
apply also to civil war in this vast land 


—and which side? 


ENGLAND. What are the demands of 


the faith, so far as British policy in 
India and Palestine goes? 


JAPAN. Can loyal Japanese vigorously 
espouse Christianity—the nominal faith 
of the occupying conquering forces? 


LATIN AMERICA. Can Christianity 
—to students who identity it with a 
decadent, despotic Roman Church—be 
made living and revolutionary today? 
AFRICA. As ferments against white 
masters grow, what do far-seeing Chris- 
tian students do about it? 


With World Students 


... in our own difficulties: 
IMPERIALISM. Does our Christian 


belief militate against the “American 
Century” imperialism of our big bust- 
ness and big-stick interests? 


MINORITIES. Shall we go all-out in 
dealing with race injustice, rather than 
tackle some of the more central but 
easier problems about us? 


DEMOCRACY. Do Christians becom- 
ingly insist on full democracy in Japan 
or the Balkans while throttling it here, 


by polltaxes and otherwise? 


COMFORT. Shall Christians sit by as 
tariff walls again create a situation in 
which most of the world’s peoples may 


regard our garbage as a feast? 
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Sunday, Febru 
Che Federation Day of 


THE CALL 


“Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we wi!! remember 
the name of the Lord our God.’’—-Psalm 20: 7. 


AS we look back over the years of political persecution and of the 
horrors of war, many of us must confess that those were years of 
our deepest religious experience. Many who came into the hands of 
the Gestapo knew situations in which none of our intellectual abili- 
ties, our strength of will or other qualities, on which we relied in 
normal times, were of any use to us. But it was exactly in such 
hopeless situations that we felt most keenly the hand of God upon 
us, and the experience of the psalmist became our own certainty: 
“But thou, O Lord, art a shield for me; my glory and the lifter up 
of mine head.” (Ps. 3:3) “God is our refuge and our strength.” 
(Ps. 46: 1) This was such a deep experience that it escapes formu- 
lation in words. Amidst so much suffering and despair many were 
given this joy in God’s grace. 


Is it not natural to expect that these experiences, long buried under 
all the horrors of war, should now break forth into a hymn of praise 
to the Lord our God? Should not all of us who remain alive be 
witnesses to the greatness and the glory of God? Yet in all the 
appraisals of accomplishments in war we hear only the praise of 
human abilities and virtues. The recognition of God in all his great- 
ness, love and grace seems to be limited solely to the personal rela- 
tionship between man and his Master. Will not also nations, states 
and classes be willing to recognize that the Lord is a great King 
over all the earth, and that his dominion extends over every nation? 
We must ask him again and again to give us by his grace the gifts 
of courage and perseverance for the task of proclaiming his sov- 
ereignty over all. 


WeE are still confronted with the results of war, hatred, fear, and 
general distrust of one another and of the future; and we feel that 
we do not have the power to create a new earth. We cannot even 
change ourselves, so that we become new men and women. We 
must confess that as Christians, who ought to be the salt of the 
earth, we have failed, and so we share in the responsibility for the 
war. We have lost the sense of Christian fellowship, and of our duty 
in relation to the world, as we have valued more highly our member- 
ship in the state, in the nation or class, than our citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God. 


In caves of China, in roofless churches of turope 


(A Worship Service for the Day of Prayer has been prepared and may be had f 
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bruary 17, 1946 
y of Prayer for Students 


o 


WE know our own weakness and insufficiency, but we know also 
that our Master is strong and of great power. By ourselves we can- 
not accomplish anything, but we know we have an ally for whom 
everything is possible. And if for him everything is possible then it 
is also possible for us in his name. We are united with him in faith, 
and we have the possibility through prayer, not only of entering into 
contact with him, but also of asking and receiving his help and 
guidance whenever we need them. 


T HEREFORE we should not be afraid of the clouds on the horizon. 
Let us renew our struggle against every evil in us and around us; 
let us more eagerly proclaim the glad gospel and through that 
gospel extend the kingdom of light and love. 

“Finally, my brethren, be strong in the Lord, and in the power of 
his might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. Stand therefore having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness; and your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above all, taking 
the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God: praying always with 
all prayer and supplification in the spirit, and watching thereunto 


with all perseverance and supplication for all saints.” ‘Ephesians 
6: 10-18) 


Lorp, we give thee thanks for all the Student Christian Movement 
members around the world who in these past years have witnessed 
through suffering and death to thy grace and saving power. We 
give thee thanks for those who have returned to us from great 
dangers and have strengthened our fellowship by their tested faith. 
Help us, O Lord, to make every S.C.M. a centre where thy pres- 
ence is felt and where students can encounter the living Christ. 
Look mercifully upon the whole World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, and use its strength and its weakness to heal the wounds in 
the heart and soul of this student generation. Bless the work of its 
leaders, and make them worthy of thy calling. We ask it in the 
name of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


s of turope, in undamaged buildings of America, 
e universities are functioning—students will be 
of Prayer on Sunday, February 17, 1946 


ay be had from the USCC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., at 2c the copy.) 
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With World Students 


... in actual assistance: 


NN 


FRIENDSHIP. Not money or food be- 
tore downright caring and deep _per- 
sonal concern—but we must give these 


all. 
MATERIAL THINGS. As members ot 


the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion we give directly through the World 
Student Service Fund—boxes of food, 
clothes, soap—books—hard cash. 


PRAYER. Believing that our sincere 
prayer does affect those for whom we 
pray, we intercede for students every- 
where, and pray with them that we 
may be found faithful . 

WITNESS. We may let people on our 
campus know there is a world student 
Christian movement, relating us with 
others around the globe. 

WORSHIP. On the Federation Day of 
Prayer, and the week before it, we may 
draw our campus group together for 
meaningtul planned worship of God. 


With World Students 


. . In everyday program: 
CONSCIOUSNESS that we are part of 


one student movement—among about 
two dozen around the world—should 
be part of our perspective. 

STUDY, even occasionally, of life 
among students of other nations, is a 
program essential. 

PREPARATION of our American dele- 
gates (selected by the United Student 
Christian Council from nominees pre- 
sented by national groups) for the his- 
toric Executive Committee Meeting, 
Geneva, Switzerland, on August 9-20, 
1946, 18 a serious task for all our campus 
movements. 


REPORT. Will you report your campus 
observance of the Day of Prayer to 
USCC, Room 1031, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y.? Please do. 


S 
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WORLD 
the Break-Up 


Our -student choice is: write your 
congressman! Or, make your will now 


by THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


c PEOPLE OF THIS country have 
quite a decision to make whether to try 
to achieve’ a world government before 
the nations get involved in an arma- 
ment race, or on the other hand to 
get busy about winning that race. 

The decision must be made within 
the next few years, that is within the 
period of grace allowed to the United 
States, Canada and the United King- 
dom by their exclusive ownership of 
atomic engineering know-how. If by 
that time some effective world law pre- 
venting the manufacture of these weap- 
ons is not set up, the armament race 
will begin of its own accord. Once 
started it will be very much harder to 
stop it than before it began. It is one 
thing to get nations to agree not to 
manutatcure certain weapons; it 1s very 
much another thing to get them to 
agree to give those weapons up. 


WORLD STATE: ALL OR NOTHING 


If you want to make a rule that cer- 
tain weapons shall not be manutactured 
and to set up an effective system to 
enforce that rule, you unavoidably, as 
an absolute minimum, call for a world 
government which (1) works under a 
fixed rule of law, (2) has a legislature 
to modify that law within the limits 
of the powers of the government’s char- 
ter, (3) has an executive whose duty 
it is to apply the law directly against 
the offending individuals if a violation 
is found to exist, with no right to de- 
bate, as a political matter, whether it 
shall not do so, (4) has an information 
system which will keep the executive 
informed of any violation of its laws, 
(5) has a judicial arm which deter- 
mines whether or not a violation has 
taken place and (6) has overwhelming 
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military force sufficient to enable it to 
stop any violation of its fundamental 
law. 

If you take away any of the com- 
ponent parts of the package which in 
the aggregate make up world govern- 
ment, you change whatever you _pro- 
pose into an arrangement which relies 
on good will and not on law. If it re- 
quires a unanimous vote of the Big 
Five to decide to enforce the rule 
against the manufacture of weapons of 
mass destruction, the rule become mere- 
ly an agreement of the Big Five to 
enforce the Principle if they want to. 
If you take away the right of inspec- 
tion, UNO will not know what is going 
on and will be impotent. If you do not 
have a legislature with the right to 
modify the rule, it will become sterile 
and easy to evade. If you do not have 
a court to decide if a violation of the 
rule has taken place, public opinion 
will not support it. If UNO does not 
have jurisdiction over the individual 
malefactor, enforcement is impossible. 
And finally if UNO does not have the 
necessary military power to compel any 
government or person to live up to the 
law, the arrangement has no claim to 
being called a government. 


HORRORS OF WORLD ANARCHY 

Now we have seen that the implica- 
tions of world government are very 
serious. But what about the implica- 
tions of not having world government? 
Tremendously important questions of 
domestic policy depend on which of 
these two solutions is adopted. If we 
had a world state, we could and indeed 
probably would be required to disarm 
almost entirely our national forces. It 
would be against the law for us to have 


weapons of mass destruction and there 
would be no point in having substantial 
amounts of the others. We would have 
put all our armament eggs in the one 
basket of world government. But if we 
decide to go the other course and to 
continue our experiments with the 
present “agreement method,” prudence 
demands that we take on an armament 
and defense program the like of which 
this country has yet dreamed of. For 
the agreement method means—unless 
all history is proved wrong—that war 
some time or other, sooner or later, is 
inevitable; and we would have to be 
ready for it. 

Just what these preparations would 
have to be is a matter which only the 
military men and the scientists can talk 
about with authority. But the laymen 
have to consider these things and as 
matters look at the moment it seems 
to me that we should think along the 
following lines: 

1) We must be fully prepared against 
sudden attack. We will be on the re- 
ceiving end at the beginning of the 
next war. The attack will probably be 
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Congressmen are responsive to public opinion. 
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Sextremely \iolent and without warning. 


m >) We will have to make arrange- 
B nents which will protect our military 
Gastallations. industrial centers and ur- 


Dan populations from being destroyed 
Bn such an attack, so that we will have 


“omething to retaliate with in order to 
protect ourselves against invasion and 
“conquest. 

2) Until such time as we learn that 
other nations have developed atomic 
and other weapons capable of such an 
attack—say three to five years.or pos- 
sibly a short time longer—we can and 
probably will disregard the danger. But 
nce we are confronted with the fact 
Ghat such an attack is a possibility, we 
a ill be compelled to submit to a drastic 
regulation of our industry and our 
A rban populations. The need for these 
defensive preparations will increase 
sharply as we withdraw our troops from 
Germany and Japan. 
| 4) What form our preparations for 
defense against atomic attack will take 
will depend on (a) the recommenda- 
tions of the military and the scientists 
in the light of the armament of other 
nations, and (b) the political feasibility 
of putting into effect what they recom- 
mend—that is the willingness of the 
people of this country to put up with 
drastic regulation of industry and_ ur- 


ban populations. 

5) But even so, if we keep our inter- 
Pational political organization on the 
basis of reliance on the good will of the 
other nations of the world, we will 
pecessarily adopt a high degree of inter- 
ference by the federal government with 
the liberty of the individual. 


T's UP TO US 

If the American people will show 
What I believe to be the fact, that they 
are willing to accept the implications 
of membership in a world government 
if they believe that that is the only way 
Of stopping war, then their govern- 
Ment can act with vigor in_ putting 
this view up to the governments and 
peoples of the rest of the world. I have 
fo idea whether the governments of 
Great Britain and Russia would agree 
set enforceable safeguards 
@ainst war in the form of a world 
government. | am however reasonably 
Certain of one thing, and that is that 
there is only one way in which we can 
find out, and that is to offer it to them. 
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Civilization is at Stake 


We share with our readers this thoughtful letter by a Science Major, 
written after hearing a famous nuclear scientist speak in the college chapel. 


To THE Eprror: 

Ever since the atomic bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, we 
have heard a great deal of the potentialities of atomic fission 
for good and ill. Newspapers and magazines wax eloquent about 
the possibilities of atomic energy to run automobiles and heat 
houses—and people are thrilled over the new age of power we 
are entering. Scientists know that in mastering this field of 
science, man ts tasting of the fruit on the top branch of the tree 
of knowledge. The potency of atomic energy is limitless. 

The principle of atomic energy was not born with the atomic 
bomb. It 1s a secret of nature that scientists have been trying to 
discover for years—eagerly because of its legion possibilities for 
the advancement of humanity—fearfully because they saw the 
dangers of such energy if not absolutely controlled. Now the 
secret has been discovered and science has had to turn it over 
to mankind, fallible as he is, in one of its most destructive forms. 
The destructive power of the atomic bomb in itself is horrible 
enough. But that is only the beginning. A war fought with this 
new mechanism would almost certainly result in the ruin of 
civilization and the death of a large part of the inhabitants of 
the world. And the story doesn’t end there; uranium is a com- 
paratively rare element; but scientists have succeeded in making 
nearly all elements radioactive for varying lengths of time. It 
is not beyond possibility that as common an element as hydro- 
gen might replace uranium in the proper combination and start 
a conflagration which would atomize our entire’ planet in a 
short space of time. And yet men and women—college men 
and women, too—do not realize these facts and are making up 
their minds on issues involved in the post-war world with only 
half-conscious reference to this all-important fact. 

We had an exceptional privilege here at Wooster when Dr. 
Arthur Compton, one of the physicists who played a leading 
role in the development of atomic energy and the atomic bomb, 
spoke to our student body in Chapel. He told us of the nerve- 
wracking days of '41-'42 when every moment's delay might 
have meant destruction for us and ultimate supremacy for 
Germany; he described the exciting moments of the first ex- 
periment demonstrating controlled atomic energy; he reviewed 
the long discussions of the ethical implications of the bomb 
and made us feel with him what a soul-shaking experience it 
was to create such an instrument of destruction and then give 
the command to fire. His closing remarks were to this effect: 
mankind will have a central world government in the future 
whether he wants it or not; he has two alternatives; he may 
determine that government peacefully and by world coopera- 
tion; or he may fight another war in which some nation would 
be the victor, but at the cost of its own civilization. /t is the Jast 
phrase which has stuck in our minds, and it 1s that which so 
many do not realize. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEAN Nau 
Wooster °47 
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THAT 


“Socialized Medicine} 


by THEODORE M. SANDERS, M.D. 


“Now Doctor, It’s Your Move! 


“Thursday, May 24, 1945 was ’S. R. 
Day’ (start of regimentation) for 
American physicians who believe in 
the American system of the private 
practice of medicine. On that day 
Senator Wagner (N.Y.) and Repre- 
sentative Dingell (Mich.) introduced 
their new, modified social security bill, 
which includes compulsory health in- 
surance; and which, regardless of 
‘fancy’ wording, if passed by Con- 
gress, will destroy the freedom of 
American medicine. 

“There is one way that you can 
guarantee your right to the private 
practice of medicine and stop bureau- 
cratic encroachments on your profes- 
sion: 

“Join the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons and thereby 
contract and agree with your col- 
leagues throughout the nation that 
you will not participate in schemes of 

political medicine.” 

(Typical of the propaganda 
which clogs all doctors’ mail 
these days.—Ep.) 


|p IN America are in the throes 
of a major schism. Unlike our col- 
leagues of past centuries, we are not 
torn by differences in scientific ap- 
proach: respectable medicine no longer 
looks askance at the scientifically novel 
or different. We take in our stride the 
sulfas, penicillin—the most radical of 
therapies. But now we contront the 
question of how and on what basis 
these 


achievement shall be made available to 


marvels of modern medical 
those who need them. At new ideas 
in this field, the pundits of our pro- 
fession display feelings closely akin to 
the horror and contempt with which 
the conservative medical faculties of 
their day cold-shouldered Pasteur, Lis- 
ter and Semmelweis. 
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A reputable physician helps students thread t ' 
way through a concern which calls for act 


APPROVAL, LIMITED 

Most doctors—and the enlightened 
lay public—do agree on many new steps 
affecting their work. Expansion of pub- 
lic health services for prevention of epi- 
demics and eradication of scourges like 
syphilis and tuberculosis, is almost un1- 
versally advocated. There is similar ap- 
proval of plans—like that of the Hill- 
Burton Bill—for government support 
to expand and improve hospital facili- 
ties, particularly in sections now grave- 
ly lacking them. 

Further, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation gives its blessing to the Blue 
Cross Hospital Plan under which 18 
millions today participate in insurance 
to spread the risk of hospital costs. In 
New York City, as in many other lo- 
calities, the County Medical Society has 
approved and sponsored a United Med- 
ical Service, run by doctors, which gives 
group service to those with incomes 
not exceeding $2,500 for a family or 
$1,800 for a single person. 


DIE-HARDS’ LAST STAND 

But these concessions by the profes- 
sion in the direction of voluntary health 
plans are, in effect, an attempt to post- 
pone and prevent any really drastic 
change in the status quo of medicine. 
For the fact is that such voluntary 
plans, valuable as experimental labora- 
tories, do not scratch the surface of the 
They are far beyond the 
means of the vast group of low-salaried 


problem. 


wage earners who must look to a tax- 
supported or employer-shared plan if 
they are not to sink to the medically 
indigent level when serious sickness 
strikes. 

With the familiar desperation of re- 
action confronted with change, organ- 


ized medicine is summoning 


The battle cries are as fallacious as ian V 
are humiliating to the thinking meq 
bers of a “learned profession.” The & 
cerpt on this page is a characterigs 
sample—trom a vivid red, black, #7 
white brochure which is like million” 
propaganda pieces with which being 
ican doctors are bombarded. ance. 

One might hope that the physic Tishe: 
receiving this communication would; Hamil 
act by Ww riting to his Congressman | profe 
a copy of the Wagner-Murray-Din pnd | 
Bill, and subject it to the scien Fost 
scrutiny his training is purported 
inculcate in him. But he is snow 
under with work: his desk is litter : 


with charts, bills (many perhaps 


paid) and pharmaceutical company # 
vertising; the question is far less in Sor 


esting than Mrs. Wilkinson’s a 
bladder. choic 
THE BILL IS A HONEY 

Dwill 


But if he should have sufficient 7 ; 


osity to turn a cold objective eye on™ 


mysteries of the 185-page Bill, he my 

encounter some surprises. For eg 
ple: the Surgeon General cannot st 
a “dictatorship,” because his 
advisory board reports recommen 


tions not only to him but, by law 


Congress. Again, the Bill does 

writin 

Fi 
ave 
Bients 

q take 
on th 
“tors k 


Only one of every three applicants pithe la 
military service was accepted by th 3ca is 
medics in World War II. ance | 
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‘ socialize” medicine because although 
Bocial Security pays the doctor, the in- 
Thured has a free choice of physicians. 
: Here, in outline, is the plan: the 
Gasured has paid in advance for com- 
Mhlete medical care. As the patient needs 
Breatment, his doctor does not have to 
ory about whether he can pay for 
says, elaborate and expensive labora- 
Yory tests, the opinion of one or many 
4 secialists, the cost of a transfusion, the 
; ospital or surgeon's bill; he just goes 
Bhead and orders all the necessary mod- 


rn scientific aids. 
What about money? Doctors will be 


Ypaid either on a fee-for-service basis, or 


capita, or time | or full 


oad y the local county medical society. The 
Most for complete social security cov- 
Berage is met by a payroll deduction of 
J4,°% on wages up to $3,600 from the 
“employee and paid by the 
one-third of this 8° (less than 3% ) 
Ane cing earmarked for the Health Insur- 

ance. No income ceiling has been estab- 
gished: all employed persons and their 
ald: Families must 101n. Small-businessmen, 
professional workers and _ individuals 
Jing and their families may be covered at a 
em of of their earnings. Local 
ed ommunities, villages, towns or cities 
have their indigents covered and 
treamvill be encouraged by Federal aid. In 
Mshort, there 1s provision in the bill for 


ny lmost everybody. 

Some non-salaried and high-salaried 
people will stay out of the plan by 
‘choice, and some doctors will not enter 
“the physicians’ panel; other medicos 


Set their private practice. But, few doc- 


q ors will be able to afford to stay out 
> the program completely, because by 
Tonservative estimate over 100 millions 
‘Wot people will be in it. 
> These are the highlights of the Wag- 
pher-Murray-Dingell Bill. You se- 
peure the bill itself and a résumé from 
your Senator or Representative. At this 
writing it appears that doctors have 
Teached an impasse: liberal physicians 
have always felt that the people—pa- 
Aients who foot the bills—have a major 
i: ake in this question; conservatives, 
‘on the other hand, insist that the doc- 
“tors know better! Now it will be up to 
«the lay public to decide whether Amer- 
teaca is to have National Health Insur- 
ance in this generation. 
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A Book for the World 
of Today and Tomorrow 


The 
Christian Answer 


by PAUL TILLICH, THEODORE M. GREENE, GEORGE F. 
THOMAS, EDWIN E. AUBREY, JOHN KNOX 


Edited and with an Introduction by Henry P. Van Dusen 


“An incisive statement of the need for the Christian 
religion and a presentation of it, as excellently done as 
anything that has appeared in recent years. It presents the 
issue that confronts human life as ably as men can.”— 


Robert O. Kevin, PAiladelphia Inquirer. 


“An authoritative contemporary answer to the secular 
attitude toward Christianity. The task is well done. The 
thoughtful, well-educated skeptic will find here a state- 
ment of truth which he must respect. The clergyman will 
tind here a gold mine of material. . . . It is liberal in the 


finest sense, stated with a sincere humility, and under- 


girded with a confident faith."-—The Chronicle. $2.50 


A Religious Book Club Selection 


at bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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We Are a World Movement —, 


NEWS OF THE WORLD STUDENT CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 


Edited by WINBURN T. THOMAS 


Japanese SCM Reorganized 

The first student Christian gather- 
ing in Japan for four years was held 
at the Tokyo Women’s Christian Col- 
lege, Sunday afternoon October 28th. 
Four hundred students and faculty 
packed the chapel, despite difficulties in 
transportation. Russell eXx- 
secretary of the Tokyo YMCA, per- 
sonally delivered messages of greeting 
trom North American groups. Students 
remained after the open meeting to 


Durgin, 


plan strategy, at which closed session 
the international note of world brother- 
hood was they expressed 
gratitude for the world Christian fel- 
lowship of students with which they 
could so quickly reestablish contact. 
Tsunegoro Nara, the national student 
secretary, is now in Peking. Meanwhile 
Soichi Saito, General Secretary of the 
National YMCA, is in charge of the 
reorganization. 


sounded: 


Last November the League of Social 
Christianity was reestablished. This or- 
ganization, which split off from the 
SCM of Japan back in the *30s when 
the student Christian movement was 
infiltrated with Communism, retained 
its social emphasis after the SCM re- 
acted into Barthianism. This is a fac- 
ulty-student movement of liberal Chris- 
tians, most of whom are related inti- 
mately to the program and work of Mr. 
Kagawa. 


Russian SCM in Exile 


Eighty senior and junior members 
of the Russian SCM in France con- 
vened at a vacation camp in Courcelles 
for a conference under the leadership 
ot a new local secretary, Morezoll. Pro- 
gram was concerned with the Church, 
the inner life, modern man, the Church 
in Russia, the national and the ecu- 
menical church. Food for the delegates 
was the most serious problem. 
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Finland 

Two hundred members of the SCM 
in Finland died in the fighting. At a 
conference in Turku during the sum- 
mer, 1,100 were in attendance, 100 of 
whom were from Sweden and 300 from 
Finland. Recently their spirits have 
been revived by the visit of Robert 
Mackie; they feel that the coming of 
Carl Lund-Quist, a Federation worker 
being paid by Lutheran Students of the 


USA, evidences Christian love and 
unity between God's people. As Inga- 
Brita Castren, one ot the secretaries 


has it, “when we all come nearer our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, we also come nearer 
to one another.” 


Brazil 

The student Christian movements of 
Brazil, now in process of unification, 
observed the Universal Day of Prayer 
for students in August. - 


Work Relief in China 

Students in China who receive aid 
through the National Student Reliet of 
China may reciprocate through work 
relief. Gardening and goat raising es- 
pecially have been successful means of 
supplementing outside aid, among stu- 
dents who in the past disassociated 
scholarship from manual labor. 


Theological Education in China 
Dr. Christopher Tang, SVM Secre- 
tary 1n 1944-45 writes trom Chengtu 
where he is a professor in the Nanking 
Theological Seminary, that the forty 
students enrolled for the B.D. Degree 
include a former YWCA secretary, a 
high-school principal, a magistrate, and 
a great-grandson of Li Hung-Chang, 
internationally known statesman who 
was opposed to Christianity. He _ re- 
ports that a towel which costs 25c¢ in 
the USA costs $650 there; that even in 


the terms of American currency, prigg 6" 


higher than in America. 


in West China are five to ten tip ® 
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lran Needs Medical Personnel © Tex: 


first 
by 


from 


Medical students are needed to yj outs 


unteer for service in Iran where te 
is but one doctor for 10,000 perse 


A 


4 


staft 
kans 


and but one graduate of a first dg latte 
medical institution for each 30.) ware 


Hospitals are closed for lack of std 


Canadian Conference on Work 

Missions 

As this issue comes off the px 
(December 28 to January 1) one hy 
dred Canadian students and _leade 
with visitors from the USA, are meety 
at Edmonton to consider “The We 
Outreach of the Christian Communit 


com! 


tor 


New Zealand SCM Conference 


Eight communions were represent 


at the Christchurch Conterence int 
early autumn. Surjit Singh, en to 
from the USA to India, and Capt 


Edel of the U.S.N. Chaplains’ Com 


were among the leaders. 


Robert Mackie on the USCC 


“For over a decade the Amer 


SCM (sic) has been trying to organi 


itself into a loose but effective unit 
relation to its own task and the Wort 
Student Christian Federation. This ¢ 
ganization is now called the Uni 
Student Christian Council in the US 


and there are great expectations. Wh 


naturally wishing such a bold expe 


ment well, I retain a certain hesitai” 


as to whether the essential thing+~ 


nation-wide will to unity amongst! 
leaders of a score of interdenomi! 
tional and denominational agencity 
has yet appeared. The explanation 


certainly not ill-will but the diffu 
of coordinating units already of ©— 


tive, 


with 
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manageable size, and of differing char- 
Sacter. It is not easy in such circum- 
Btances to achieve that greater loyalty 
Bo the whole than to the part without 
which all efforts towards unity remain 


half-hearted.” 


"USCC Consultations 

| Two regional meetings, sponsored by 

B the USCC to promote the WSCF, the 
oll WSSF and the University Christian 
7 Mission, were held in November. The 
‘University of Texas played host to the 


Dricg 


tim. first consultation, which was attended 


by more than thirty students and staff 
‘from schools in central and southern 


a 
el 


> 


Texas. The second, convened at a camp 
0 \y outside Tulsa, was attended by forty 
thee stafl and student delegates from Ar- 
rofl kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma. The 


df latter meeting took action looking to- 
oof ward the formation of representative 
2 committees in each of the three states 
‘for purposes of dealing in a representa- 
ork tive. oficial manner on a statewide basis 


with the USCC. 


JACK FINEGAN 

Cn Director of Religious Activities, lowa State College 

wh Pertinent to student life and touching a wide range of people 
Tou and experiences on campus, these prayers will aid greatly in 
pt making a devotional program appropriate to an occasion. Student 
‘on leaders and pastors appreciate their timeliness and their excellent 


and other campus groups. 


Cook of Studeut Prayers 


Coming in February! 


literary style. They are intended for private devotional use by 
individuals as well as by churches, Student Christian Associations, 


We Have Ministry 


The New Veteran (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $2.00) is by Charles G. Bolte, a 
very recent graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who expresses the “collegiate 
mind” on the whole question of Nazi 
aggression besides giving the reader a 
welcome opportunity to review some ot 
the positive and negative arguments 
preceding America’s participation in 
the war. He also helps us understand 
the psychology of those who have come 
back from the war, torn by its effect on 
body, mind and spirit. And Mr. Bolte 
tells of a potent Veteran’s organization 
interested in achieving “a more demo- 
cratic and prosperous America and a 
more stable world.” Forthright and in- 
formative—Edward G. Carroll. 


$1.50 


830 @ 


Pioneers of Tomorrow, by Hans Weil 
( Association, $1.25) is the sort ot 
conversational, strangely naive book 
which can lead many a young Amer- 
ican to new realization of his own 
spiritual power and resource. Dr. Weil, 
a European professor and schoolmaster, 
knows young people and also the forces 
they meet today; when he talks of their 
“call,” “task,” “tools,” and “the fight” 
he speaks wisdom, enlivened by many 
an ingenious and suggestive illustra- 
tion. Both for “wandering” young peo- 
ple and for leaders looking for creative 
starting-points for discussion, this con- 
tinental summons, packed into 83 pages, 
will be abundant in suggestion. Spir- 
itual, urbane in the best sense. 


The Quaker Way of Life, by William 
Wistar Comfort (Blakiston, $1.25) 1s 
a revision of “Just Among Friends,” 
and comprises a readable and winning 
presentation of that quiet, convinced, 
socially revolutionary tradition. “Con- 
vinced” is the term used by Quakers 
for “converted”: this book is even from 
that standpoint a genially “convincing” 
picture of the Friends. Lucid. 


Distinguished American Jews, edited 
by P. Henry Lotz (Association Press, 
$1.50) presents balanced biographies of 
12 eminent contemporaries, from Felix 
Adler, Yehudi Menuhin, and Paul 
Muni, to Rabbi Wise. It is a volume of 
the “Creative Personalities” series, and 
belongs certainly in any inter-faith li- 


% Christian Vocations for Men and Women brary. Factual, helpful. 
Edited by JOHN OLIVER NELSON 
i As guides to young people in the choice of a vocation, ten Chris- The Christion Answer, wed Ldswaps: 
tian leaders, representing more than that many phases of profes- Greene; Aubrey, 
od sional, full-time Christian service, state the requisites for their ry P. Van Dusen, ed. (Scribner, $2.50) 
a specific fields and describe their work. Sponsored by the Inter- reflects views of a notable 10-year 
. Seminary Committee, this stimulating book is intended for church group of theologians. Paul J. Tillich 
“a youth groups, vocational advisers in high schools and colleges, traces the evolution of our culture to 
e and all Christian young people. $2.00 the dilemma of present meaningless- 
2 ness. Theodore M. Greene, George F. 
: ASSOCIATION PRESS Thomas, Edwin E. Aubrey and John 
. 347 Madison Avenue New York 17 Knox define and expand the historic in- 
sights of Christian faith in modern 


terms, to answer that dilemma. This is 
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toursquare reasoning by perceptive 
minds, for students who want to go 
beyond last year’s “The Predicament of 
Modern Man“ by Trueblood. (Start 
with Chapter II and end with Chapter 
I, if you find Dr. Tillich too much to 
begin with!) In intellectual statement 
this is the “new theology” we have 
asked for: read it. Meaty. 


The Children of Light and the Chil- 
dren of Darkness, by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr (Scribner, $2.00) somehow slipped 
by us when it appeared a year ago. It 
develops with lucidity not always found 
in Dr. Niebuhr’s work the profound 
point that modern democracy has 
“kicked down the ladder” of Christian 
redemptive thinking, by which she 
got where she is: we must realize anew 
that we are children of a light which 
shines only in a Christian world view. 
Solid, bit abstract. 


The Will of God for These Days, by 
Kirby Page (La Habra, $1.00) grows 
from Dr. Page’s conviction “that our 
problems could be solved if we could 
multiply sufficiently the number of men 
and women who are really Christian 
in enough areas of life.” It is his usual 
trenchant, hard-bitten demand for inner 
allegiance in prayer to Christ, and outer 
social action of a Christian-revolution- 
ary sort. Liberalism with a New Testa- 


ment edge. 


Oxford University gave General Eisen- 
hower the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Civil Law, citing him in Latin as the 
Cincinnatus of this age. Ambassador 
Winant also received a degree. 
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Believe in 


National Defense Against: 


Racial antagonisms which weaken that social solidarity essential to a healthy nation. 
Persecution of minorities, because such persecution is detrimental to the preserva- 


tion of our democratic heritage. 


State coercion of the individual's conscience, because such coercion destroys the 


character foundations of our nation. 


That provincialism which so localizes its sphere of vision and activity as to exclude © 
consideration of God’s people everywhere. 


Those who use patriotism as a cloak in order to reap profits from the present world _ 


suffering. 


An economic system which lacks sufficient opportunity for the young, makes possible 
an army of millions of unemployed, and lacks adequate security for the old. 

The liquor traffic which is fast making us the most drunken country in the world. 

Political demagogues and all vested interests which tamper in any way with those 
rights of freedom of speech, press, and assemblage as guaranteed by the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 

Futile faith that a strong army and navy is all that is needed to preserve and 
perpetuate that cherished freedom for which our forefathers so valiantly 


struggled. 


Reduction of the Church of Christ from its universal function in the affairs of all | 


mankind everywhere, to a time-server within the narrow confines of pagan 


nationalism. 


All those forces and influences which in any way hinder our country from being 
used of God to fulfill His holy and ultimate purpose to make the Christ spirit 
prevail in the relationships of mankind everywhere. 

Any “ism” harmful to human personality which, under God, is sacred. 


FOR WOMEN STUDENTS ONLY 
The editors of The Woman's Press 


Magazine announce a competition for 
the best essay on the subject, “Our Re- 
sponsibility, as United States’ Citizens, 
for the United Nations Organization.” 
General content: How can the indi- 
vidual citizen, by his or her own ef- 
forts, and through such organizations 
as the YWCA, help in the gradual evo- 
lution and improvement of the United 
Nations Organization as an instrument 
for international cooperation and the 
maintenance of world security? Secure 
data from: Woman’s Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Students Tour Chicago 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
Illinois. The Community Service Com- 
mittee of the YWCA is conducting a 
series of tours of Chicago. The first 
trips were to the Field Museum, the 
Planetarium and the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry. 


—WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG Con 
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Tambo Cour 

In New England, Student Christz 
Movement members sign-off their | 

ters, ““Tambo’—an ingenious mnem ,, 


nic combination from “That All Mi meet 
Be One.” If New England does! | to br 
mind, we think the idea should spred 
For that phrase is in turn the trans’ ART! 
tion of Ut omnes unum sint, mottoe so! 
the World’s Student Christian Fedes °°°" 
tion. 


NEXT MONTH 


Next month’s issue of THE — 


j 


LEGIAN brings some of the fresh inspi) ywes 
YMCA 


tion of that WSCF. But for the Wor, 
Student Day of Prayer in February, yw * 


Btion 
should plan now, with possible use er 
material given in this issue, pages 9) nom: 


and 96. Make this a sincere, 
occasion on your campus, as it will ee" a 
on a thousand campuses around Refor 
world. Remember: February 17. | USA 
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Christian Counc! Sec 


o right) 


United stucent 


visitors.) Front Row (left t 


H. cawin Espy. Helen Mort Joh De: 
lloyd } rd Row 


Soedykoontz, Louis Wolferz, C hard E 
Edmund \W 


Si 


Constitution of the United Student 
Christian Council in the USA 


ARTICLE |. The Name of this Organization 
shall be the United Student Christian Counc! 
the USA 


|| Function and Purpose: [he 
uncil shall be the body through which its 
ganizations maintain their mem- 
Id’'s Student Christian Fed- 
eration. It shall be the purpose of the Counc! 
Cm to further and express Christian unity, to 
ommon responsibilities, and 
eae to ) bring students and leaders together in fel- 


nstituent 


bership in the ' 


Mas meet and chy are 


rege OWship and prayer around their common task 
ARTICLE Membership in the Counc! 
tome shall consist of those Christian student work 


dene ogencies and movements* which subscribe t 
the aims and purpose of the World’s Student 


ristian Federation and indicate a desire to 


: participate in the program and yperation of 
: USCC. The USCC recognizes the au 
F nomy of each constituent group to act in 

“Agencies and Movements’ include the fol- 


members: National Student Council of the 
Pls YWCA and the National Student Council of the 
‘or YMCA (the Student Christian Association Move- 
wmment), the Student Volunteer Movement, Inter- 
m semincry Movement, the Lutheran Student Associa- 
mtion of America, and the agencies which consti- 
tute the National Commission on University Work 
| eof the Council of Church Boards of Education, 
5 Genamey, the student work departments and stu- 
nt movements of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Southern Baptist Convention, United Breth- 

Ili ren in Christ, Congregational-Christian, Disciples 
eof Christ. Protestant Episcopal, Evangelical and 

| te Reformed Norwegian Lutheran, United Lutheran, 
' p and the Presbyterian 


hod Presbyterian U 


SA. churches 


1946 


JANUARY, 


r 


Louise Proehl, June Bramlet, Mary Ann Matt ion, Madeline 
Russell M. Jones, Carl Siegenthaler, Martha Strib! ng, we e D Foltz 
hner T OO. Winburn 
A. Nyland, Cor E. Lundquist, Harold B. Ingalls, Adah 
cock, Harold W. Colvin, Huntley 


Hilda Benson, Dorothy 
Donald Noyce, W. J. Kitchen, By rn Bab 


Nutting, Cronk Carlson Rill Miller. Ensign Leininger, Phillip P. Moulten, Isaac 


annual meeting at Wooster, Chio, September 12-14, 1945. (Some of the adults present are 


atterson, Alice Patterson, Clare Rug 
Second Row—Mildred Winston, Newton C Fetter, Eleanor Fre 

T. Thomas, Howard Lowry, Ursa Niebuhr, Luther Tucker, Ral! phy 

Kiet fe f ‘one S Kes, Claire Weaver 

Dupre, John A. Moss, John E. McCaw Back Row—Harry 

on. H D. Bollinger, Ervin L. Schofield, Paul J. Braisted) Barbara Anderson, Elizabeth Clay 

K. Beckes 


The What and Who of USCC 


Here are the provisions and the faces which betoken that 
new, hopeful symbol of Christian student cooperation 


keeping w th its inherent character. New be provided for by the Council or called by 
member agencies shall be admitted by major- the officers at the request of the Executive 
ty vote of the Council Committee 

Quorum: A quorum for the transaction of 
ARTICLE |V Representation shall be business shall consist of one-third of the total 
by students, staff and/or other adult dele- membership of the Council (Comprisina 


gates to be selected by each member agency 
respectively, according to quotas to be de- 
termined by the Council. The Council shall 
elect certain members-at-large 


representation of at least half of the member 
agencies.) At least one-half of this 
must be students 


rum 


ARTICLE VIII. 
Officers of the Council shal! A 
ice-chairman, secretary, treas- 


Committees 

Committees of the Council! shal! be 
|) Committee on the World’s Student Chris- 
urer, and chairman of the Executive Commit- tian Federation, (2) on Religion 
tee, at least two of whom shall be students Higher Education, (3) Committee on Pro 
their duties shall be i se usually assigned te gram and Projects, (4) Committee on Organ- 


ARTICLE V 
be: chairman, v 


Committee 


SU n officers The of shall be elected } Comm ttee on terature and 
; a 
at the annual meeting w the Council to serve Publicatior and such other committees as 
until the next annual meeting of the Counci| may be gut the rized by the Council 


D Committees Related to the Counci! 
shall be: (1) The General Committee of the 
World’s Student Service Fund, (2) 
Christian Mission. (3) The Student 
Volunteer Movement —and such other com 
mittees as may be authorized by the Coun 


ARTICLE VI. There shall be an Executive 
Committee with power to act for the Council 
between meetings of the Council. It shall be 

mposed of the officers of the Council, the 
Executive Secretary of the Council, four addi- 
tional members elected by the Council from 
‘-hairmen of stand- 


versity 


t 
4 
J 
its membership, and the ARTICLE IX Amendment: The constitution 
At least one-third may be amende: 


ing committees, ex-ofti 
the members 


: 1 by a two-thirds vote of the 
of the cxecutive Comm ttee 


delegates present at any annual meeting o 


S| qg!| be students at the time of the r elec- the Council Oroy ded that the rr Nosed 
, provide DI ed 
tion The Executive Committee shall be re- amendment shal! h been circulated to all 


and administering on 


bs 
UE vance 


sponsible for raising 


members of the Counci! three months in ad 
behalf of the Council such funds as may of the meeting 
authorized for Council operations 
| ARTICLE X Ratification: This constitut 
Meetings. The USCC shal! hall go into effect upon the affirmative vot 
once each year. Other meetings of two-thirds of _ 


necessary for the transaction 


ARTICLE VII 


meet oT merry hers present ‘oni 


of ness may annual meetin f the C _OUNTC! 
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CAMPUS 


DATELINES 


News of the Student Christian Association Movement 


SCA Protests Segregation in 
Student Union 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Em- 
porta, Kansas. 
regated at one table in the Student 
Union at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege and are not allowed to use any 
other facilities of the building. When 
the Kansas SCM conference met at 
the college, delegates dined in the Stu- 
dent Union, without discrimination. 
After the conterence, fifteen Negro stu- 
dents refused to sit at the segregated 
table. The campus SCA is backing the 
Negro students and has written the 
Student Union urging that Negro stu- 
dents use the facilities and participate 
in all activities of the Union. Officials 
of the Student Union maintain that al- 
though the building stands on. state 
property, it is owned and controlled by 


Negro students are seg- 


a private corporation of alumni who 
limit its use as they see &t. 

When the Negro students told their 
story to the editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, W. L. White, the latter said: 
“In courteous language [the students | 
are asking no more than their just due. 
Kansas has never been a Jim Crow 
state.” 


NC Students Ask 
Admission of Negroes 


CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA. The 
Student Legislature (statewide forum 
of white students) called for admission 
of Negroes at next year’s session, and 
thereby precipitated a bitter controversy 
at the University of North Carolina. 
When President Frank P. Graham 
of the University resolutely supported 
the students in their proposal, he de- 
fied the State’s General Assembly to 
carry out a reported threat to slash ap- 
propriations for the University. Said 
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President Graham: “If the issue were 
drawn between the freedom of students 
to speak their honest opinions and vote 
their convictions of conscience on the 
one side and the threat of a reduced ap- 
propriation as the price of such free- 
dom on the other side, in all humanity 
we would take our steadfast stand with 
the people of North Carolina on the 
side of freedom and conscience.” The 
President further characterized the 
threat as “a form of attempted coercion 
unworthy of a free assembly.” The con- 
troversy has spread to the local press, 
with the Charlotte (North Carolina) 
News calling the student's action an 
“overdose of democracy” and suggest- 
ing that there are “certain issues that 
should not be discussed in public” but 
instead in quiet rooms, without “med- 
dling interference.” (We shall keep our 
readers informed as the news from 


Chapel Hill breaks.—Ev.) 


Keeping Pace With Race 

UNIVERSITY OF Urbana, Ill. 
Mrs. Ulysses S. Keyes, vice-president of 
the Chicago YWCA, spent a busy day 
here recently. She worked with the 


ILLINOIS, 


Study Committee on Race composed of 
board and cabinet members and ad- 
dressed a membership YWCA meeting 
on Keeping Pace With Race Problems. 
Mrs. Keyes is one of the board members 
who helped open all YWCA residences 
in Chicago to everyone regardless of 
race, creed or color. Another issue being 
discussed at Illinois is “Should Religion 
be Taught in the Public Schools?” 


Consultation on Veterans 

New York, N. Y. Twenty-five stu- 
dents, staff and faculty members from 
ten colleges met in New York in De- 
cember to discuss ways of including 
men and women veterans in the Chris- 


tian Association program. Lt. Teg Ste 
Brown of the WAVES indicated dye Le 
large numbers of women, soon to i !eS 
demobilized, plan to return to college des 
under the GI Bill of Rights. Ama 

the suggestions for integrating veter NI 
in the Christian Association progry I 
are (1) hold “stag” conferences to i sue 
terpret the SCA program to men vetee of 
ans, (2) have men and women of the 
chairmen of committees during Wi Co 
present period when girls are more off pay 
perienced in “running” the SCA pi the 
gram, but lack the insights of the moi Th 
mature men, and (3) plan a varied afi He 
mature program which deals with tha WI 
concerns. Gre 


Stag Retreat at Mass State [vy 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, pel 
herst, Massachusetts. Although mos” the 
the activities of the SCA are coed) her 
stag retreat was held early in Decemia, tior 


to interpret the program to returnig™ (fo 
service men. Pre 
Fourteen University Christian 

Missions Planned 


New York, New York. Phillips Mo. 2 
ton, National Director of the Universe 
Christian Mission reports that missiq 7 
will be held on tourteen campuses de 
ing January, February and March. Ty 
colleges are: University of Texas, Tew 
State College for Women, North Tea 
State Teachers College, Arizona Sule 
University of Arkansas, Sue 


College, 


Pasadena Junior College 


“Sometimes | think George takes Loti” 
too seriously.” 
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Oklahoma, University of Missouri, 
Stephens College, Christian College, 
Lebanon Valley College, Alabama Col- 
lege, University of Illinois and Talla- 
dega College. 


NICC Publishes Program Papers 


Four Program Papers have been is- 
sued dealing with the ways and means 
of fulfilling the objectives outlined by 
the National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council in its July, 1945 meeting. Each 
paper deals with one of the areas in 
the NICC Circle of Faith and Action. 
They are: No. 1, Christian Faith and 
Heritage in the Life of SCAs; No. 2, 
What SCAs Can Do Toward the 
Growth of Persons; No. 3, The Social 
Responsibility of SCAs; and No. 4, 


© What SCAs Can Do Toward World 
© Relatedness. Copies have been sent to 
Ws the presidents, advisers and staff mem- 


© bers of all YWCAs and SCAs. Addi- 
© tional copies may be had at 15 cents 
© (for each paper) trom The Woman's 


© Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 


» York 22, New York. 


New 


Just Published! 


Justice and The 
Social Order 


by EMIL BRUNNER 


High anticipation awaits the publication 
of this book on a matter of great urgency 
by a titan among Continental theologians. 
In relation to the concept of justice, such 
specific questions as wages and property, 
communism and capitalism, international 
relations, and war and peace are given 
unusually thorough discussion. $3.00 


Those of the Way 


by WILLARD L. SPERRY 


A book especially suitable to the Lenten 
season. One meditation for each week of 
the penitential season, in which various 
aspects of following in ‘The Way” are il- 
luminated by the well-known dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School. $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 
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College of Washington, University of 


STUDENT, 


Are you house-hunting ? 


Th's is University of Wisconsin’s Glville; by spring it will comprise some 200 
trailers. (Story of Wisconsin’s program for returned servicemen to appear in 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN next month.) 


MICHIGAN MEETS 
HOUSING CRISIS 


(See cover illustration) 


Enrollment at the university for the 
fall term now includes 2,033 veterans, 
which is about eighteen per cent of 
the total enrollment of 11,319. These 
numbers are far above expectations, 
since a survey had caused university 
ofhicials to expect enrollment of veter- 
ans to average only ten per cent of the 
total. 

The university has provided facilities 
for seventy-eight married couples by 
moving thirty-nine duplex portable 
housing units to an area within three 
and one-half blocks of the campus. Each 
“home” is equipped with a space heat- 
er which burns fuel oil, a gas stove for 
cooking, an ice refrigerator, and sink. 
Each has a large room, approximately 
12x20, plus a pullman kitchen and a 
bathroom which has a stall shower. 
Four chairs, a table, a bureau and a 
studio couch which converts into a bed 
are provided. Rental is $25 and includes 
water, gas and electricity for a month. 
Thus, housing for a four-month semes- 
ter costs only $100. 

In addition, the university has ar- 
ranged with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority to provide accommoda- 
tions for veterans at Willow Village, 
12 miles away, a housing project built 
to provide accommodations for workers 
at the big Willow Run bomber plant. 


Bus service is provided by the Univer- 


sity between the campus and Willow 
Village. 

these housing 
measures, the university started 


Beyond emergency 
work on permanent housing facilities 
for married veterans. Eight apartment 
buildings with accommodations for 178 
couples should be ready for the open- 
ing of the fall term in 1946. 


Bolte (Dartmouth '42) to 
Returning Vets 


’ \ E STILL HOLD the option on de- 


termining what kind of an America the 
veterans can return to. As a_ people, 
we have shown that we want an Amer- 
ica in Which there are jobs for every- 
one willing and able to work, and 
which cooperates with other countries 
for the maintenance of world peace. We 
have not yet shown exactly what steps 
we are prepared to support in order to 
see that we achieve these objectives. If 
we fail to support adequate steps, we 
will be making an America in which 
veterans will be driven apart into a 
separate group, embittered, disillusion- 
ed, and a potentially great danger to 
the very democratic institutions they 
were told they were defending. If we 
do support adequate steps, we will be 
making an America in which the dema- 
gogues will make no hay, in which the 
veterans will have neither the need nor 
the impetus to become an irresponsible 
political power.—Cuaries G. Botte, 
Chairman, American Veteran's Com- 
mittee, in the New York Times. 
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